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ABSTRACT ' 'I 

. Ttiis study eramined the effects of interpersonal 
cognitive problem solving (ICPS) training for -inner city mothers on| 
the problem-solving Skills and behaviors of .the^r children. Twenty j 
black motherrchild pairs 'received training and 20 pairs matched in ,' 
ICPS ability served as controls. The chil dren, ' were of comparable mean 
•age (4.3 ye'ars) , school behavioral adjustment and sex distribution j 
(10 boys and 10 girls per group) . All child£e-n--at tended federally, 
funded day cax<*. The training involved ICPS training for the mothers! 
themselves and a sequenced set of 20-minute, lessons that the mothers; 
administered t© their children daily for 3 months. * Results* showed 
that relative to controls, -trained ircthers improved in ICPS ability 
"and mother-trained children improved in botli ICPS' ability and in 
school behaviours. It* was concluded that ICPS ability function*; -as a 
significant behavioral mediator and that mothers-' improved thinking 
and childrearing styi&. skills contributed significantly, to their 
children's development- of 'that ability. (JHB) . 
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q Four-year-old James ask£d his friend John to give him back 

his truck. John said "No, I'm still playing with it . " He had 

* * 

been playing with it a' long tirae, % and James, angry and frustra- 
H 

ted tried to grab it. r 

Did James try^to. grab the truck as a . reaction to frustration 
or did he think about how that could be'ona way to get J_t .back? 
Could he also, think of other ways? Did he think of potential ccn- 
sequences of grabbing and if so., wotild he have chosen a different * 
option (if he could think of one)? 

We have found consistently that impulsive and especially in- 
hibited "inner city" preschool *ar:d kindergarten youngsters are 
relacivply deficient in botha alternative solution and consequen- 
tial thinking skills when comoared, to children not displaying 
sych behaviors (see references 4, 5, 9, 11). Impulsive youngsters 
rrtciy lash out for feelings of frustration. In the 6ase of inhib- 
ited youngsters, it is possible they have experienced failure so 
' _ often they just need to withdraw from people and from problems 
^X^\ T " ne -^ oannC)t solve. In any case it 'is clear that neither impul- 
sive nor inhibited children know, or at least think about v/hat to 

• * * ' • y 
•_. .„ V ^ 

, • ' \ • 
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do to the- 1 same extent as do their better .adjusted classmates. 

Whether availability of interpersonal cognitive problem sqIv/ 

N * * * / 

ing (ICPS) skills is an antecedent condition off adjustment cannot 
be ascertained from correlational studies alone. We developed a 
theoretically based intervention program for, four- and fiW-year- / 
olds to test the position " that these ICPS pkills mediate/social , ' * 
-adjustment. Training teachers to, use, the program, we /have found 
that impulsive and inhibited chi Ldren who, most improved in th? 
trained thinking^ skip's were the .same .youngsters y»ho .most improved*, 
in social adjustment— not by'di'r^ct modif iccitidh of the JSehavipr • 
itself, but by, altering the. 'child's interpersonal problem solving ' • ' 
style of thinking ($ee references,. 1, 2, 4/s,.'6, &,*'ll). 

We then turned our ' attention to thef home, and found that "in- 
ner city" mothers could also bfe effective ICPS^gents tt> their pre-, 
school children, and importantly, t/at behavior improved in school 
(as rated by a new set of teachers unaware of, the trainings its, 

procedures or* its goals), We^helieve tti/s occurred because chil- ■ 

* * *• • / * / 

dren wefe taught how to tfc-ink/. not what to think, so that when '' 

J 1 

new problems would ariseV the child could think' them through ; and' • 
solve them (see rSaferenc4/ 4, 5, s/ 10, 11). •'• w - 

This new" study investigates/' 1)' whether a mother's own prob- 
lem solving skills can/ be 'enhanced; 2) whether her ability to guide 

> jar- / ' 

her child to skive rqfal ' problems' (a measure we call "childrearing 
style") could be enhanced; and 3) how (and if change in mothers / 
problem-solving skills and' Childrearing style affects her child's 

problem-solving skills ancl/or; 'behavior . • ■ * 

i " ' , " * 

• We learned that before training, many mothers interviewed were" 
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just as preoccupied with their needs as their child was with his, 
'James mother, for example , handled the grabbing problem this way: 
M: -Why did yoU snatch that truck from JoY\j\7 
C: Cause it's mine\ * - 

M: Why don't you play w^.th your cars? 
• C: I* w^nt my truck back. \ • 

M: You should either play together or take turns. # Grabbing 

is not nic.e. ' - 

C: Bu.t I want my truck now. * 
. t M: #i Children- must lea*rn tp share. John . will get n\aql and fie 

r 

won't be your friend. , * . • 

* *^ 

G: # ~ But mom/ he won't give it to me. \ 
M:\You can 'J: go abound grabbing things. Would you like it 
. „ if he^ did that to you? t 

C;-~ No', 

M: Tell him you're sorry. 

* While this mother did talk to her child, nothing was communi- 
'cated^thtat would teach her child how to think. Preoccupied with 

• > ' 4 

• . * "* m 

"teaching" her -child to share, she did the thinking for him. When 
she .asked James why -he snatched the truck from John, she might *• 

4 

have taken what he said to -find out more about the problem. But 

sh£ probably would have told him to give it back no matter how 

James answered her question. She was thinking about what Was im- 

z • 

portant to her, .not what was important to him. If parents com-' 

** 

plain their child doesn't listen to them, how pften does the' child 
feel no one listens to them? 
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For mothers, the goals were: 1) to* increase sensitivity that 
the child' s. point 'of view may differ from her^own; 2) that .there 
is more than one way to solve a problem; 3) that thinking about 
what is happening is,'*' in ' thie- long run, more befieficial than im- 
mediabe action to stop it; and t 4) to provide a modal of problem^ vf 

■ '/■-.' , ' ~ % ' 

solving thinking — a thinking parent mights "inspire a child to tft|r)[k. 

For the. 'child, tipe cognitive goal was to teach a set of skills 
that would enhance his or her ability to. conceptualize alternative 

solutions and consequences^" relevant to' interpersonal problems, * 

* . J * ' * * * ^ _ - * 

^Previous groups of teachers and mothers were taught how to 

administer the /formal program script to children. They were also 

taught how tc/ guide, then allow the child to think when^real 

problems come up. For jthe first time 7 the specific effect of 'th^ 

latter on/the child's thinking and behavior was measured. Also, 

for* the /first * time , mothers received training in problem. -solving 

thinking skills of their own. As the mother helps her child think* 

aboiu if hi£ own and other's feelings and how to consider the effects 

1/ > ' ■ . : ' 

of /his actions upon others, she .also thinks about fe'elings and 



w£at she does affects" others {including her bhild) . As a 



>ther guides her child to think pf alternative solutions to prob- 

ns relevant to him, she also/thinks of solutions to problems * 

eleVant to her (particularly when a child creates a problem in- 

t 

volving her, .such as °"Mike won't do what I ask him to, lately) . 
«i * * .» . « * 

>u as. the child is never t&ld Solutions to problem^ dr conse- 

quences to^acts, neither are -the _mpthers . The value is^not on 

what they think, but that they think.- 



# The sec[uei}t:ed set of daily 20-minute lessons the mother ad- 
ministers to/lier child (see* chart) fakes about three 



months. The concepts are the same as these taught to children ljy 
teachers, and* the script,, wh^n necessary was /readapte£ 'for*u3e 
with a single <child N at home* - v . . ^ 4 



Twenty blacky mother-child pairs .received training, - Twenty 
,pairs- matched in IGPS ability served as controls? .The children . 
were .also comparable in f mean, age (4,3), school behavioral adjust- 
men t. and sex distribution . (10 boys, 10 girls, per group). All 
children/ attended federally" funded day-care. ^ 

Relative to controls, mother-trained children improved ir\ 
ICPS ability (p< . OOljJ^ and in school behaviors (p<.05), findings 
replicating previous research. In this new study, trained mothers 



al^o improved in ICPS ability, relative to their controls (p<.001) 

,< • <• * « t 

Given tha^mother's thinking skilJLs can be altered, by ICPS- 

training, the question now is how (and if) such change effects 

their child's ICPS thinking and/ox behavi6ir. 

Mother |s improved ability to, solve hyj^Sfrfietical adult prob- 
lems (siai as how to Keep* a friend from being^angry afte.r showing 

r ■ ' \ \ 



up tpoAate to go to a movie) did not relate to her chlM's im- 
proved" ICPS skills, but her ability to solve hypothetical prob- 
lems'about children (or about children and their parents) did. 
Also .having significant* effect on the child's ICPS skills was the 
mother 1 s^ increased ability to cjuide her child to" solve his own 
problems (p<.0^L),. and mothers who could best do this also im- ] 
proved most ift ability to sdlve hypothetical child-child or jmother 
.child type problems (p<.0T). These irelationships suggest that 

» * ' ■ j 

increasing mother's ability 'to think about^ these l^infts of prok/- j 

l.enis is. intimately te±ated/tq Jiow she guides her child to solve - , 
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rfeal problems that arise, and -together, both have significant* 
impact on the "child 1 s ICPS Skills. - .' ' x 

* Heire is how a mother handled a -problem .similar to that of 

1:1 * ' - - *• * * ' ' ' ' 

^ames 1 , after training, Ralph grabbed a raping car from his 

ifariend. . , , 

M: What happened? What's the 'matter? * * 



•> • 7:ft He's got, 1 my racing car. He won't give, it: 'back. ' • 

, M: Why do you have t<\ have it back npw? t - . 

Cz 'Cause he's had a long turn. * * . 

In eliciting the child's point of view,, this mothet just \ 
learned something that would no>t have been possible ha3 she sim- - * 
. ply demanded^ lie share. She learned that in fact, _ he© son had : 
shared his tqy. .The nature of the problem now appeared different. 

J * * i 

t Howvdo you think your friend feels when you grab toys? . 

C: ' Mad,, but ,I~ don't care. It's -mine. - 
M: What did your friend 'do when 'you, grabbed the toy? 
C: " He hit mev but I want my tpy. ~~ ~ ~~ ~" *V ~ 
M: How did that make you feel? " t * • ' ' 

• ' C: Mad'. ' - -Ky 

| M: You're mad and your friend is^mad, 'and he l)it you. Can : ; 

you think of a* different way to get your toy b&ck so you ' / 

- * both' .won't be mad and so he won't hit you? t % 

What Ralph would say at this point is not the critical issue. 
What, Qri^i^^ iVjthat in suck dialoguing Ralph is -guided _to 
think abpu€ v the"jp^^em, and what hkpgened when he acted he 2tidf 
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This mother ' fdcused on the child's view, of the problem—wanting' 

his toy back— and not what might Have been her view — discomfort 

with his act of grabbing, , * 

While mothers' improved s'kills and, childrearing style affected 

*• 

change in' the child's ICPS skills, ^covariance analyses showed it 

s v > 

was change in the child's ICPS skills which had "the .most signifi- 
cant 'direct impact on behavior (p<.001). **Also, trained youngsters 
judged. to be impulsive or 'inhibited (pre) and adjusted (post) im- 
proved in* the 'trained thinking skills significantly more than those 

r # • 

who -remained aberrant, especially in alternative solution thinking. 
This linkage also replicates^ teacher-training research, supporting 
t/he notion that ICPS ability functions as a significant behavioral 
mediator.* The findings also suggest that mothers 1 improved think- 
t ing and childrearing style skills contributed significantly to 
their child's development of^that ability. t ' * 

Finally, the. present j group of mother-trained youngsters in- <, 
cTeaSed in ICPS skills, significantly t more than a previous group 
trained by mothers not 'receiving systematic ICPS-training of their 
own (see references * 4 ,5 , 8) • While both of these mother-trained 

. - \. .• /• • • • . 

groups of youngsters i'mproved igftore than controls; these findings 
suggest that greater impact on the child occuBs^when the motHer 
as well. as the child are taught how to think.. The mediating ef- \ 
fects of a child's ICPS skills on his^behavior . have cljaar impli- 

cations for optimal mental m health programming for mothers and 

• \ . «- 

their young children, ft seems -especia/ly possible that such pro- 

gramAing might particular ly benefit another group of mothers, 

mothers who abuse' their chil-d^ because they feel insufferable ^ 

childrearing*pressures , and do not, or cannot think of what else . 



(■ 



to. do, ^ . • ■ 
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. PROBLEM SOLVING CURRICULUM 



PREREQUISITE 
• v ' LANGUAGE 
•CONCEPTS * 



PRE-PRPBLEM . 
SOLVING THINKING" 
SKILLS 



* r 

... \ 



PROBLEM 
SOLVING ..' 

, thinking* 



BEHAVIORAL ... 
ADJUSTMENT 



V' 



And 
Or 
Nofc 



Happy 
Sad ' 
Mad 



Some 



-t>. 



Seeing more than one 
thing in a situation 
before acting 



Same - Different-f r 



JL£** Then- 




Identifying' emoti'ems 

Different people fe t el' 
andwant differently, 
and haverights 

How to fiArf 'out 



./OPTIONAL 
J THOUGHT!' 

J* ■ Naming alter.- • 
■£> natives "^^""^ 

What else dan 
I do 



Why- Because 
Why— > Many 

^ possibilities 






Might - Maybe > 




ABNORMAL AMOUNTS OF: i 

1. 'Nagging, demanding 

2. Inability to t;ait, 
slwrc, take -turns ' 

3. Emotional upset *** 

4. Social withdrawal 



• * • 



' CONSEQUENTIAL 



* . What might' ^_ 
• happen. next "and. 
— — what about it 



